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Salvador de Madariaga 


The mere fact that Iberica should come out in 
its new garb at this juncture, when, owing to the 
signature of the Franco-Eisenhower Pact “the 
hopes of the exiles’ have been declared dead in 
many quarters proves that those who have been 
indulging in such gloomy prophecies are wrong. 
The hopes of the exiles cannot be dead because 
they are the hopes of Spain—of all Spain save 
the relative handful of Spaniards who thrive in 
the dark out of concessions, import licenses and 
other luscious but poisonous mushrooms that the 
darkness caused by a gagged press is apt to fosier. 


“The hopes of the exiles” is an apt expression, 
much apter than its coiner imagined. For all 
Spaniards are exiles today. Before 1936 all Span- 
iards lived in Spain and in liberty. Now, a few 
hundred thousand Spaniards live in liberty, exiled 
from Spain; and the rest live in Spain, exiled from 
liberty. The hopes of all these exiles, 28 millions 
of them, are bent on returning to the life they 
lost when Franco won the war: the exiles from 
Spain long to return to Spain without losing their 
liberty; the exiled from liberty long to return to 
liberty without losing their Spain. 


Iberica is published in this land of the free as 
a reminder that freedom is indivisible and tyranny 
contagious; and as a living token of the hope that 
the land of the free will not forsake the Spanish 
people in their struggle for freedom. Spain dis- 
covered the American Continent and gave life 
and culture to half of it. Without freedom in 
Spain, freedom in Spanish America is impossible. 
A dictator in Madrid inevitably means twenty 
dictators in the American Continent. The land of 
the free will live uncomfortably close to a cluster 
of dictators while a dictator rules in Spain. Such 
is the faith in which Iberica is coming out; and in 
so doing, [berica believes it serves the highest and 
best interests of the people of the U.S. 
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INTRODUCTORY STATEMENTS 


Norman Thomas 


Professor de Madariaga has said what all of 
us would want to say on the appearance of Iberica 
in its new garb and has said it so eloquently and 
persuasively that it would seem almost superflu- 
ous for me to say anything more than a hearty 
amen. 

Yet there are special responsibilities which all 
of us citizens of the USA share on which it be- 
hooves me as an American citizen to speak out. 

The Eisenhower-Franco pact has been criticized 
or at least gravely questioned by so competent a 
military expert as Hanson Baldwin in the pages 
of the New York Times. The agreement, unwrit- 
ten in a treaty, is a dubiously valid extension of 
the President’s executive power. Its terms are ex- 
tremely vague; its benefits uncertain. One of the 
staunch congressional supporters of some deal with 
Franco rejected my condemnation of Franco’s al- 
liance with Mussolini and Hitler by saying that 
in the end he doublecrossed Hitler! Morally this 
is scarcely a recommendation for an ally. As mat- 
ters stand, we Americans have impaired our moral 
leadership for justice and democracy in return 
for bases which can be sabotaged in emergency by 
a hostile or sullen population. 

The more reason, therefore, that we who cher- 
ish the confidence of peoples who live in bondage 
all over the world should continue to speak out 
for justice and for truth. The Eisenhower-Franco 
pact is now a fact, but public opinion in the US 
can still have much to say about the amount of 
money that is spent in Spain and the way it is 
spent. It is still possible to give some proof to 
the Spanish people that we will not forsake them 
in their struggle for freedom. 

I cannot too strongly echo Salvador de Madar- 
iaga’s statement “without freedom in Spain, free- 
dom in Spanish America is impossible.” It is for 
these reasons that Iberica seems to me to have so 
important a role to play in the American scene. 








WE FOUGHT FOR FREEDOM 


I. Silence Over Spain 


This is the first of a series of three articles written 
for Iberica by Jean Creach, correspondent of Le Monde 
who was recently expelled from Spain. 


Since September 26, 1953, the United States and 
Spain have been allied under a military pact and an 
economic pact. Both were concluded in the name of 
the defense of liberty and peace. Nevertheless, since 
that date it has become increasingly manifest that the 
Spanish government is determined to profit by this 
new alliance in order to snuff out all vestiges of the 
liberty which it is committed, along with the United 
States, to defend. 

Today freedom of thought is the principle object of 
attack by the Spanish government. The effect of its 
attacks have been to cut the Spanish people off from 
the rest of the world, and to leave international opinion 
—and above all American opinion, in the dark as to 
what is happening in Spain. For it is of supreme im- 
portance to the Spanish government that America be 
prevented from recognizing the dangers it courts in 
counting on Madrid. 


Falangist Intimidation of 
Madrid Newspaper ABC 


On October 9, Luis Calvo, Editor-in-Chief of the 
Madrid daily, ABC, got home at 6:00 A.M. He was 
in a state of nervous exhaustion from overwork, and 
from the repeated threats of confiscation that had been 
launched recently against his newspaper by Juan Apar- 
icio, the Falangist Director General of the Press. 

Luis Calvo took a strong dose of a sedative and 
finally went to sleep. But at 8:00 A.M. he awoke with 
a start. His wife was applying cold compresses to his 
forehead, while begging him to go to the telephone. 
The Director of Press was calling in person. A call 
at such an hour in Madrid is as unusual an occurence 
as a call at 5:00 A.M. would be in New York. 

“I wish to see you immediately, at the Ministry,” 
spluttered Aparicio from the other end of the wire. 

Calvo gasped, and tried to loosen his dried tongue 
that had cleaved to the roof of his mouth. 

“But I have only just gone to sleep,” he choked. 

“No matter; I expect you in fifteen minutes.” 


(ABC is Spain’s most important daily newspaper; it is owned 


by the monarchist family, the de Luca de Tenas, and is po- 
litically conservative. ) 
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by Jean Creach 


“At least give me time to shave... .” 


The other had hung up. 

Twenty minutes later Luis Calvo entered the hall- 
way of the Ministry of Information, Monte Esquinza 
2. Cleaning women were at work there, their vacuum 
cleaners humming busily away. He climbed the long 
wooden stairway, bending his worn face of a sexa- 
genarian who lacked sleep, hands crossed behind his 
tired, aching back. Aparicio had observed his arrival 
in the courtyard from behind the curtain of his office 
window; his secretary already awaited Calvo at the 
head of the stairs, his jaws set like those of an execu- 
tioner, to conduct him to the office of “Senor Director 
General.” 

A brilliant light illuminated the room. It emanated 
from two enormous reflectors set up on Aparicio’s table, 
whose beams converged on an empty chair placed two 
paces before the table. Calvo, blinded by the glare, ad- 
vanced, his fingers spread out before his eyes. After 
a moment he was able to distinguish five stern-faced 
figures standing behind the table, and he recognized 
the heavy jaw and barrel-shaped silhouette of Juan 
Aparicio, who pointed to the empty chair and snapped, 
“Sit down.” 

The window curtains had been drawn together. Calvo 
was hurled into the chair, and was immediately sub- 
merged in a blast of words that exploded the contrived 
serenity of this scene. 

“You swine,” they shouted, 

“Who gave you permission to print this morning’s 
editorial? It was not authorized by the censor!” 

“You are an enemy of the regime!” 

“Who wrote that editorial? Who? .. . tell us!” 

“YT will have you arrested! All of you on ABC are 
allies of the communists!” 

Aparicio raged on, barking like an angry dog. Al- 
though he was trembling all over, Calvo managed to 
pull himself together enough to launch a few words, 
like a buoy set afloat into this tempest of epithets and 
abuse, “. . . it was authorized by the Censor,” he mut- 
tered. 

“What was?” 

“The editorial.” 

“You are lying.” 

“". . six weeks ago.” 

And in truth, the ABC editorial, “Flattery of Mos- 
cow” (“Lisonja a Moscow”) which was the subject of 
this violent scene, had been read and approved by 
Aparicio’s own censorship staff six months before this. 
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The Director of Press himself, however, did not know 
this. Now he interpreted the article, which was an at- 
tack on the Soviet, as a camouflaged criticism of the 
Franco regime because, no doubt, of the numerous 
analogies. He refused to acknowledge his error, and 
Calvo was subjected to this ruthless third-degree treat- 
ment for almost two hours, until finally the interroga- 
tion was interrupted by the arrival of officials at the 
Ministry. But it was all in vain; Calvo steadfastly re- 
fused to reveal the name of the author of the editorial. 


"L'Affaire Beria'’ 


This attack against ABC was instigated for twu 
reasons: several days before this ABC had published 
a report that Beria was in Spain. The Ministry of In- 
formation, as well as the Government itself, being. less 
on their toes than the journalists, had been completely 
unaware of the fact that a person who called himself 
Beria had arrived on Spanish soil. I myself was in 
Madrid at the time, and received proof from quite a 
different source than that of ABC, that a refugee from 
behind the Iron Curtain, bearing a Swiss passport or- 
namented with a photo of Beria, had entered Spain 
around Sept. 18, and had gone into hiding in the 
environs of Malaga. ABC had published their report 
without official permission, at least so claimed Apar- 
icio, but this served merely as a pretext for an attack 
on ABC. The Director of Press had hoped to profit 
by the incident in order to liquidate, for once and for 
all, the only paper in Spain which still harbored men 
profoundly hostile to the franquist régime, and who did 
not miss an opportunity to let their feelings be known. 
Thanks to the “Affaire Beria,” the Falangists were able 
to pretend that ABC had committed the crime of “lése- 
censure” (treason against the censor). 


The Minister of Information, Arias Salgado (a for- 
mer Jesuit who turned falangist and adulator of Fran- 
co) then decided to ask Franco for permission to dis- 
charge the Director of ABC, the Marqués de Luca de 
Tena. Franco approved this proposal at the Cabinet 
meeting of Nov. 6, but two of the Cabinet Ministers 
who were present requested that decision’ be postponed 
until the following Friday, Nov. 13. Salgado was so 
sure of the ultimate success of his plan, and counted 
so much on Franco’s promise, given to him in private, 
that he asked Luca de Tena to come to his office on 
Wednesday, Nov. 11, whereupon he informed him that 
“to his great regret he was obliged to dismiss him.” 


But Luca de Tena’s monarchist friends organized a 
rapid defense: on Thursday night several of the Min- 
isters advised Franco that they would all resign if Luca 
de Tena were discharged. Franco feared that a collec- 
tive resignation of some of the most important mem- 
bers of his cabinet would have a disastrous effect on 
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American opinion, so on Friday’s meeting the motion 
was shelved, and the Director of ABC was not dis- 
charged. But the effect of this threat served as a guar- 
antee of his submission in the future. That submission 
is what the Spanish government refers to today, when 
it boasts that “its press is free.” 


The expression is correct, however, when it applies 
to falangist publications, such as the weekly “El Es- 
pafiol.” Aparicio, Director General of the Press, is also 
Director of this publication. As such he collects the 
profits from its sales, and promotes its sales in his 
capacity of high official. This is just one of the many 
instances of abuse of authority prevalent in present 
day Spain. 


American Press Agencies Do Not Relay 
The Facts About Spain 


News agencies, particularly the American ones, offer 
another outstanding example of this kind of abuse. 
The French news agencies, too, however, do their part 
along these lines. After I had been expelled by the 
Spanish Government and had returned to Paris in No- 
vember, the French Government decided to expell a 
Spanish journalist from France, in retaliation. Négre, 
the director of A.F.P. (Agence Francais de Publicité), 
thereupon intervened with the French Minister of For- 
eign Affairs, pleading that the Spanish journalist not 
be expelled from France “because the A.F.P. was in 
the process of negotiating a big contract with the 
Spanish Government.” 


With the one exception of the English agency, Reuter, 
all the press agencies that have representatives in Spain 
maintain a tacit rule of conduct against informing upon 
Spanish matters to the papers that are their clients and 
who pay them in order to be informed On the other 
hand they sell information received from their head- 
quarters to the Spanish Government. In return for the 
money paid to them, they are expected to observe the 
most sympathetic discretion with respect to Spanish 
political matters. 


One can imagine the consequences of this situation. 
Hardly any political information is received at the 
desks of the biggest newspapers of Europe and Amer- 
ica. I know something about this, I who am in charge 
of the “Peninsula Ibérique” desk at Le Monde in Paris 
when I am not traveling for my paper. During the 
recent months that I spent in Madrid I sent out about 
a hundred lines of political information for every one 
line sent by all the other news agencies put together. 
On two occasions, in September and in October, the 
Ministries of Foreign Affairs and of Information 
warned me not to publish any more information about 
the Spanish political situation if I did not wish to have 
trouble on my hands. 








I was expelled, but I have a clear conscience in hav- 
ing fulfilled my duty. Of the local correspondents of 
news agencies such as AP and UP, the representative 
of the former has remained shrouded in complete si- 
lence, which discretion has permitted him to lead a 
very pleasant existence in Spain for some ten years 
now; while the representative of the second, UP, is a 
garrulous “porte-parole” of the Franco Government, 
whose devotion has been such that he was recently 
decorated with the cross of Isabel la Catdlica. This in- 
dication of official approval is the best possible proof 
of the servility of American information agencies with 
respect to the totalitarian government of Madrid. 


But there are much graver consequences of this situ- 
ation. It tends to effect a gradual improvement of opin- 
ion, in the west, with respect to Franco, and to give 
the impression that Spanish opinion is entirely in sup- 
port of Franco. It tends to promulgate the reassuring 
impression that American strategy with respect to bases 
in Spain does not involve the United States in any 
danger. This illusion is extremely dangerous. One be- 
came aware of this at the time of Secretary Talbott’s 
visit to Madrid. 


Silence About Atomic Bases 


Secretary Talbott received the foreign correspondants, 
and some members of the Spanish press, on the Promen- 
ade of the Castellana of the Hotel Castellana Hilton, 
on Monday, Nov. 2, at 10:00 A.M. The conversation 
pursued a conventional course for the first quarter of 
an hour, when suddenly one of the newspapermen 
asked the Secretary: “‘Will the United States send 
atomic bombs to Spain?” 


Without a moment’s hesitation, Sec. Talbott replied: 
“Atomic arms will be put at the disposal of American 
and Spanish airforces; these arms will be used by the 
mutual consent of both countries.” 


Secretary Talbott opened his mouth to offer some 
other equally sensational revelation, when Gen. Kiss- 
ner, head of the American Military Mission to Madrid, 
and the American Embassy Press Attache, precipitated 
themselves on him, one on either side, and each mur- 
mured into one of Talbott’s ears. 


The effect of this duet of whispers was that Talbott 
smiled, and then proceeded, with the greatest ease: 

“T meant to say that eventually atomic bombs will 
be used by American airforces from Spanish bases. . . . 
Yes, by American airforces. . . .” Kissner began to 
approach him again. . . . “No, not by Spanish forces.” 
. . - Kissner retreated. . . . “No, no atomic depos- 
its... .” Then, with a glance at Gen. Twining, Chief 
of American Airforces, “. . . Yes, it all depends on the 
international situation.” 


The foreign journalists plunged into their notebooks; 


the Spaniards were torn between national pride and 
terror. That night the Spanish papers appeared with 
contradictory headlines. The Spanish High Command 
had authorized publication of these statements. 


Two days later in Athens, Secretary Talbott wished 
to know what we had written in our notebooks. Three 
days later, the Spanish press printed the official inter- 
pretation: “If there should be an atomic stockpile in 
Spain, the people will not be informed.” For my part, 
I had already published this news in Le Monde in 
June, 1953. Talbott’s imprudence should be sanctioned. 
Admiral Radford arrived in Madrid fifteen days later 
and announced that he would, in accordance with the 
Spanish-American agreements, hold a press conference; 
he limited the scope of his remarks to subjects such 
as the beauties of the Spanish landscape, the shortage 
of water, and other safe subjects. And this time the 
American Press Attache smiled with satisfaction. The 
counsel of silence given by the Spanish Government 
had been scrpulously observed. 

(Translated from French j 
(TO BE CONTINUED) 


Jean Creach, who is 45, is one of the most outstanding 
authorities on Spanish affairs. He has lived in Spain for 
many years as correspondent of the Paris newspaper Le 
Monde, and as Professor of the French Institute in Madrid. 
He has been active in both literary and journalistic fields. 

He is the author of a translation into French of the works 
of Saint Ignatius Loyola, and of the last work of Federico 
Garcia Lorca, “The House of Bernarda Alba,” which he pro- 
duced in Paris. 

His articles on Spanish affairs have appeared in Le Monde 
over a period of years. In November, 1953, the Spanish gov- 
ernment ordered his expulsion from the country for having 
written ‘“‘tendentious” articles. 





Nazi Meeting in Spain 


Heads of Nazi parties now active in Egypt, Syria, 
Portugal and South America will hold a meeting in 
Madrid during January. It has been stated that the 
purpose of the meeting is to analyze the reasons for 
the victory of Conrad Adenauer in Germany, (a blow 
to the forces of the extreme right) and to plan a 
program for the future. 





Problems of the American 
Economic Mission 

The American Economic Mission in Spain has been 
severely admonished by the Spanish Government for 
having tried to establish direct relations with Spanish 
business men. This was provoked after a luncheon given 
by the Barcelona Chamber of Commerce for the head 
of the U.S. Economic Mission, Mr. Edward Williams, 
and the members of the Mission, for the purpose of 
providing them with first hand information regarding 
Spanish industrial problems. 
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AFTER FOURTEEN YEARS 


We have been in exile, now, for fourteen years. What 
have we been doing? Each of us has done what he 
could, according to his ability and his means. The 
writers write, the teachers teach, the farmers cultivate 
the land of others, the workers apply their strength 
to factory and shop. There are some who have made 
money. And the politicians? Well, the politicians en- 
gage in politics. What politics? Well . . . the same kind 
they played in Spain: personal, and group politics. 

But there is a longer point of view, too, among those 
of us outside of Spain. Where is it? Who has it? It is 
true that not a single name can be mentioned without 
arousing bitter protest or partisan objections from some 
quarter. No doubt this long range view is commoner 
within Spain, among the nameless people of the fields 
and the factories, and the jails; above all, among the 
people in the jails. 

Those outside retain what vistas of Spain they can. 
I, for instance, think about the people whom I left 
behind there and whom I will meet when I return, if 
I do return. And while I write I am thinking that the 
Spanish people would have a little more bread, free- 
dom and education if only the politicians had had a 
little less of their sectarian and tribal defects. The 
spirit of the nation lies in the people, and in the writers 
and the artists who are beyond partisan politics, al- 
though I, myself, have more of a feeling for the Spanish 
earth than for the nation. 

In remembering the things that happened in Spain 
between 1931 and 1939, one must admit that the Span- 
ish people not only conducted themselves in a way 
that was heroic, but that they demonstrated a common 
sense and a feeling for continuity that is rare in the 
history of other countries. They voted for the Repub- 
lic; they knew how to form it, and they knew how to 
defend it. It was they who fought and defeated the 
rebel General Mola, at a time when the party leaders 
wanted only to negotiate with him; it was they who 
held Madrid for three successive years although the 
party leaders had decided that Madrid couldn’t resist 
for more than three days. The people were always 
right, in their own way, and if things had been left 
up to them we would have won the war. The political 
parties, however, made their mistakes; and now, in 
exile, they go on making mistakes. 

Those of us who are men without a party continue 
to do what we can. We do not worry about committee 
resolutions. Instead we think about the planted fields 
and the rivers in springtime, about the villages of Cas- 
tille, Andalucia and Galicia, about the austere peasants 
of Aragén and the liberal old patricians. We remember 
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the industrious city, and the dead town of Castile: the 
crenelated fortress, the old Castile. We remember de- 
lightful afternoons in the Buen Retiro Park, or the 
battle of Brunete; the justice of Don Quixote, or the 
profound joy of the militia when they took Alacala de 
Henares and Guadalajara and the barracks of La Mon- 
tafia. Then we still were winning battles. 

One recalls that terrible vacation, war (one always 
recalls the war as a vacation) and some of the weird 
coincidences, such as finding oneself, one day, in a 
group defending a position in Sesefia which had been 
Cerventes’ vineyard three centuries before. (The vine- 
yard which the great writer received as his wife’s dow- 
ery.) In more peaceful times some friends and I, led 
on by youthful romanticism, had made a trip to Es- 
quivias and Sesefia in search of these sites. 

But alove and beyond all these memories are those 
of our tense, expectant country: of the textile mills of 
Catalonia, the orange groves of Valencia, the cornfields 
of Galicia, the olive groves of Andalucia, and of the 
men: conscious of one single peremptory task: war. 

Sometimes the essence of a nation lies in these ele- 
mental earthly things. In them one becomes welded to 
the spirit of the people, to the real spirit of Spain; 
there is no other. That is what we have always been: 
Pizarro, Santa Teresa, Cervantes, Lope de Vega, all 
were of the Spanish people. That is what we are, and 
what we will be, if we are to survive. All the rest is 
merely party politics. I do not say this in a spirit of 
irony; what, after all, do we need more than political 
parties that are worthy of respect? 

The worst of it is that the political factions do not 
consult the people until they are confronted by catas- 
trophe. Spanish politicians specialize in catastrophe, but 
once having unleashed disaster they have left it up to 
the people to resolve the ensuing situations, or, at least, 
to confront and endure them. Perhaps even now, in 
exile, these parties have found themselves again on the 
rim of one of those crises, after fourteen years of sterile 
factional disputes, of rhetorical debate and repeated 
comings and goings across the Atlantic. 

Those of us who have no party have no responsi- 
bility, either; but we would gladly accept whatever one 
should fall our way if we could go back to the side of 
the Spanish people, and hold a trench again in Cer- 
vantes’ old vineyard. Ideally speaking, that is what 
those of us who write are trying, in a modest way, to do. 

I still remember with satisfaction the first days of 
the war, when the passions of clan, group and party 
had not yet destroyed, nor even weakened, the spirit of 
the people. Those were the days when we won battles. 
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THE CONCORDAT 


At the Congress of the European Movement held re- 
cently at the Hague, Spain was represented by exiles, 
as often happens. I overheard one of them, a Basque, 
remark: “The regime (in Spain) has turned over the 
body to New York, and the soul to Rome.” In truth, 
if one compares the Franco-Eisenhower agreements with 
the Concordat, the parallel is striking. The regime is 
squandering Spain’s interests in Rome as well as in 
Washington, for the sake of its own existence. 

But perhaps the metaphor of body and soul is not 
so apt at that. If it were, then spiritual assets alone 
would have been turned over to Rome; by the terms 
of the Concordat the regime is discarding the most 
elemental rights of the individual with respect to spir- 
itual matters, but the Church has not overlooked the 
breadbox, either. The spiritual powers are never back- 
ward when it comes to making a good business deal! 
I very much doubt that the financiers of New York, or 
the oilmen of Texas could have driven so hard a bar- 
gain, materially speaking, as that achieved by the 
Church in the franquist Concordat. 

I would have to fill many pages if I were to enumer- 
ate all the benefits won by the Church from the re- 
gime in payment for its apostolic blessing. Let a few 
examples suffice: the number of dioceses will be in- 
creased; the State will subsidize their organizational 
budgets, and their building funds for the construction 
of new cathedrals, residences for prelates, offices and 
seminaries. The same is stipulated with respect to the es- 
tablishment of new parishes, all to receive state aid for 
the establishment of ecclesiastic endowments, the pro- 
motion of religious orders and other Church uses, none 
of which are urgently needed by the Church. 

Exemption from payment of all taxes and excises is 
granted to churches, orders, Catholic Action buildings, 
residences and offices of Bishops, canons and priests 
alike, convents and monasteries, religious and secular 
buildings such as ecclesiastic seminaries and universi- 
ties, grants to the Church, etc. The taxes on this vast 
portion of the nation’s capital are shaken off by the 
Church, only to fall on the shoulders of the very people 
for whose souls the Church is supposed to be responsible. 

What does Spain get out of all this? 

Only a few minor juridical and linguistic conces- 
sions, in exchange for so many material burdens and a 
retrogression to the seventeenth century, as far as re- 
ligious freedom is concerned. And, of course, the post 
of canon in Rome for the Generalissimo, who thus be- 
comes not only Most Excellent but also Most Reverend, 
which would be most amusing if it were not most 
saddening. 
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Annointed with the holy unction of Rome, lubricated 
by the oils of New York, delivered to heavenly Rome 
and to earthly New York . . . the regime subjugates 
everything to its supreme finality: to endure. 

But no matter how long the regime lasts, time will 
outlast it, and with time, Spain. The day will come 
when the Vatican will find itself confronted by another 
regime less obsessed with its own survival, and more 
concerned with the rights and interests of the country. 
And then what will happen to this Concordat? 

Then could this auctioning of taxes, this squandering 
of human rights, this construction of cathedrals when 
the people are living in caves, this invasion of monks 
and nuns to the odor of “dulce far niente” under the 
luminous sky of Spain and at the expense of its workers, 
this organization of education in disloyal competition 
with the State, this family and personal inquisition, 
this pre-censoring of books, periodicals and _ lectures, 


‘could all of this last, for even a month, in a free 


Spain? Could all of this obscurantism which fired the 
spirit and primed the genius of Larra more than a 
hundred years ago, last in the future? Would a free 
Spain be satisfied with a backward church immured 
in its privileges and dark ways, when it has the admir- 
able French church as a wise and noble example, just 
north of the Pyrenees? 

Does the Vatican really believe that Spain, the real 
Spain, will tolerate the treatment of Catholic Spaniards, 
the real ones, as though they weren’t as worthy of 
liberty and respect as are the Catholics of France? 

These questions remain unanswered, but the day will 
come when they must be answered. Oh that on that 
day it may still be possible to discuss the matter with 
calmness and serenity! Those of us who have fought 
anti-clericalism as well as clericalism for so long, those 
of us who have dreamt of a religious peace in Spain 
and who sincerely believed that the conflict on the re- 
ligious terrain in Spain was but a symptom of political 
retardation, are the ones who must lament more than 
anyone that it is precisely the Church itself who now 
brings new vigor to the passions of anti-clericalism, 

The Concordat, as much in its form, in having been 
signed with a regime that has no political base, as in 
its exorbitant contents, is far from being what its name 
implies: an instrument of harmony. It is, rather, a 
challenge to liberal opinion. 

Our labors, today, must consist in preparing Spanish 
opinion for a future peace with the Church, little 
though the Church deserves it. We must endeavor, in 
short, to prepare for a real Concordat of the future. 

(Translated from Spanish) 
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Unamuno Wins the Battle 


The University of Salamanca celebrated its seven 
hundredth anniversary last October. This occasion was 
one of great significance to Spaniards, and it was only 
fitting that contemporary Spain should render due 
homage to this great traditional center of learning. 
Foreign universities and personages were invited to at- 
tend the ceremonies, and the Spanish intellectuals still 
within Spain were said to be planning to attend. 

One of the events included in the program was to 
be dedicated to the memory of Miguel de Unamuno, 
the great Spanish philosopher; another was to inaugur- 
ate the house in which he had lived and died, as a 
Unamuno Museum. 


Miguel de Unamuno was Rector of the University 
of Salamanca from 1901 until 1923, when he was de- 
posed from this position by Primo de Rivera, for hav- 
ing defied the dictatorship and Alfonso XIII. Subse- 
quently, the Republican Cortes considered it a privilege 
to include him as a deputy, although he criticized what 
he felt were the weak points of that government. When 
the falangist regime took over, he was again deposed 
as Rector of the University; he died later on in that 
year, 1936, in Salamanca. He had foreseen, however, 
what the Falange would mean, and he told them, at 
an official function: “You will win, but you won’t con- 
vince anyone.” On the same occasion General Millan 
Astray shouted: “Down with the intellect, and long 
live death!” (“Abajo la inteligencia y viva la muerte!’’) 
The great philosopher is said to have walked out of 
the meeting, grieving, but proud and upright. 

Salamanca made its preparations for the great day, 
but a week before the date of the ceremony a pam- 
phlet came out, reportedly published by the Bishop of 
Salamanca, which said: “Unamuno, the great heretic 
and teacher of heretics” (a phrase which appeared in 
a pastoral letter written by the Bishop of the Canary 
Islands, Antonio Pildain y Zapiain). Many newspapers 
criticized the homage to be given Unamuno’s memory, 
and only the Madrid daily, “Pueblo,” noted that “In 
our century, Unamuno was the glory of the University 
of Salamanca.” 

Two days before the ceremonies the Minister of 
Education was summoned to Toledo by the Cardinal 
Primate of Spain, Monsefor Pla y Daniel. Immediately 
afterwards an order was issued banning all ceremonies 
related to the memory of Unamuno. A panic took over 
in Salamanca: the sign hung over Unamuno’s house 
was hastily removed, and all invitations issued to mem- 
bers of Unamuno’s family were canceled. 


When the day finally came, the distinguished guests 
from the foreign universities, as well as the Spanish 


(1) Unamuno.—“Ensayos sobre la Fe” Madrid, Aguilar. 
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guests, rendered to Unamuno the homage that was his 
due. People in endless lines waited their turn outside 
his house bearing floral offerings which they deposited 
before his bust. The rains fell in Salamanca, neverthe- 
less the crowds went to visit the tomb of the great man, 
leaving flowers there as well. Finally the crowd en- 
tered the University auditorium, and the speeches were 
given. Each of the orators praised the University, and 
each praised, more and more, the name that was to 
have been obliterated, until it resounded back and forth 
throughout the hall in indestructible vigor. At the end 
the Rector of the University himself, Pedor Lain En- 
tralgo, gave a eulogy of Unamuno, ending his speech 
with: “Unamuno was one of the Spanish masters whose 
name will live on, after many generations have passed 
away.” 


The "Great Heretic" 


To Unamuno, “the great heretic and teacher of her- 
etics,’ belong these words: “The man of the future, 
the super-man, is none other than the perfect Christian 
who, like a butterfly of some future time, sleeps in the 
Christian chrysalis or larva of today. When he breaks 
out of the gnostic cocoon which enshrouds him now 
and emerges from the mystic shadows, then the simple, 
luminous human Evangel will emerge from those sombre 
mediaeval conceptions in which it has been smothered." 





The Protestants In Spain 


The situation of the Protestants in Spain has not been 
ameliorated by the Concordat with the Vatican. Some 
American periodicals have expressed optimism on this 
score, based on the paragraph in the Concordat Pro- 
tocol related to the continued effectiveness of Article VI 
of the “Fuero de los Espanoles.” This article states: 
“No one will be molested for his religious beliefs, or 
for the private practice of his cult.” Rome may recog- 
nize this right, but Article VI has been denounced by 
the highest ecclesiastical authorities of Spain, including 
Cardinal Segura, Archbishop of Seville. It is, therefore, 
as good as non-existant. 


Continued Church Closings 


The closing of Protestant churches in Spain has con- 
tinued since the signing of the pact with the U.S. In 
December a Baptist minister in Madrid, Don Francisco 
Fernandez, was ordered by the police to close his chapel, 
one of eighty maintained in Spain by the Christian 
Mission of Canada. Over fifty of these have been closed 
already, and Canadian authorities fear that this sys- 
tematic church closing will continue until none are left. 
Protestants are the objects of ceaseless persecution by 
the Catholic Church, to so fanatical a degree that a 
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Catholic newspaper of Barcelona stated recently: “We 


would prefer to have ten million communists in Spain 
to one million Protestants.” 


Official Statements 


The official point of view is in complete conformity 
with that of the Spanish Catholic Church. In a recent 
message to “His Cortes” General Franco stated, with 
reference to the controversial Article VI: “In any case 
tolerance of other beliefs does not mean freedom for 
propaganda which could foment discords and under- 
mine the unanimous possession of the true religion in 
our country.” And, “Practically the entire nation wishes 
to preserve its Catholic unity, no matter what the 
price.” 

These, it must be remembered, are the words of a 
dictator who has recently signed a pact with the United 
States of America, a pact which will bring, as one of 
its consequences, the admission into Spain and pro- 
longed residence therein of many Protestant Americans. 

Another event which has been mistakenly interpreted 
as an indication of Spanish liberalization in religious 
matters has been the recent declaration by Rabbi Car- 
doso that Spanish authorities had given permission for 
the construction of a synagogue in Barcelona. This 
however, has no bearing on the matter. The Jewish 
religion is a cult of initiates, with a strong basis of ra- 
cial tradition; it is little concerned with preselytism, 
remaining enclosed in the family, and the Israelite 
family is not anxious to bring individuals of other be- 
liefs into its circle. Protestantism, on the other hand, 
is a proselytizing religion, and would grow in Spain if 
there were religious freedom. 

We do not believe that there is any ground for 
hope for Protestant proselytizing in Spain today. Neither 
the Caudillo’s speeches nor the pastoral letters of the 
highest ecclesiastical authorities of Spain leave room 
for the slightest hope for greater tolerance of Protes- 
tants. Official interference and prohibition of all pub- 
lic functions such as wedding ceremonies, burials, etc., 
in which Protestants must publicly declare their faith, 
continues. The closing of churches continues. 

The truth of the situation has been accurately de- 
scribed by one outstanding American authority on 
Spain, Baptist Stanley I. Stuber: “Considering the re- 
cent Vatican pronouncement on minorities and the 
new concordat, Protestants in Spain are worse off then 


ever. Free people everywhere must protest such intol- 
erence, which leads to persecution.” 





“Favored by an atmosphere of intense disquiet and 
suspicion, a subtle but potent assault upon basic human 
rights is now in progress.” 

JOHN A. MACKAY 
Presbyterian Letter 


GREETINGS TO IBERICA 


by Frances R. Grant 


Iberica takes pleasure in expressing its gratitude to Miss 
Frances R. Grant, Executive Secretary of the Inter-American 
Association for Democracy and Freedom, under whose kind 
auspices Iberica was published during the past year. 

The most critical moment in the fight for the free- 
dom of a captive people under dictatorship is when 
other democratic governments begin to accept the dic- 
tatorship as inevitable. A curtain of respectability is 
permitted to fall before the totalitarian mise-en-scene; 
the suborned people are left alone in their bitter cha- 
grin; and the diplomatic colony—long bored with hav- 
ing to forego cocktails and dinner-parties in the gov- 
ernmental palace—rushes in to embrace the erstwhile 
enemy of freedom and enjoy his champagne. 

That is the very moment, above all, when the dem- 
ocratic leaders must fortify themselves to intensify the 
fight, without losing heart. They must not only con- 
tinue to nourish their own fires but reanimate the hope 
of the hopeless peoples still languishing under the dic- 
tatorship. 

In the Cause of Free Spain, this is a critical hour— 
yet another hour when those who have fought the long 
fight, must fight still further; when they must rededi- 
cate themselves to the noblest of all causes: freedom 
of the human spirit. 

That is why the Inter-American Association for De- 
mocracy and Freedom and its organ, Hemispherica are 
especially happy to see the organizing of an independent 
committee for Iberica, so that it may carry on a more 
intensive fight for the Spanish Cause. 

It has been a privilege for the Inter-American Asso- 
ciation for Democracy and Freedom to harbor Iberica 
for the last year. Now the time demands a new Com- 
mittee for Spanish Democracy and Freedom—Iberica— 
to assume its larger scope, continuing in cooperation 
with our work. To a great extent, the fight for freedom 
in Latin America and the fight for freedom in Spain 
are variations of one great struggle—the unfinished war 
for liberty in which the common enemy is political 
mediaevalism. In all the Spanish-speaking world, the 
disease of political mediaevalism is endemic and must 
be thrown off again and again in a continuous and per- 
sistent struggle along the two fronts: Spain and Latin 
America. 

In this new effort Iberica will continue, in intensive 
fashion, its dedicated purpose of exposing the Spanish 
truth—just as its elder brother, Hemispherica, will con- 
tinue its labors of exposing the Latin American truth. 
As we would see the Americas free, so we would see 
Spain free. And in this common fight—which must be 
won for all or none—we felicitate [berica and its new 
committee and wish it success in its selfless task. 
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Editorial: 


VIGILANCE 


Iberica appears anew, infused with fresh vigor, and 
fortified by the invaluable support of its distinguished 
collaborators. Present day conditions emphasize the need 
for a more alert observation of Spanish affairs: Ameri- 
can interests in Spain have been greatly augmented; on 
the other hand liberal and democratic Spain, both 
throughout the world and within the Spanish interior, 
should not, we believe, overlook its interest in the Amer- 
ican democracy. Iberica, hence, is in no wise modifying 
its objectives; it is strengthening them. 

Americans have always followed Spanish affairs with 
interest; now that the Spanish-American pact has been 
concluded, this interest has been elevated to the nth 
degree. Some, in America, see Spain as an ally who is 
not to be trusted; others hope that the implementation 
of the pact may result in a gradual amelioration and 
humanization of the Spanish dictatorship. 

We, however, do not harbor the faintest illusions on 
the latter score. The signing of the pact was celebrated 
in Spain by a National Congress of the Falange. No 
matter how one evaluates the significance of this event 
with respect to its ostensible purpose, it undeniably 
served as a brazen gesture on the part of the Spanish 
dictatorship, with respect to both the exterior and the 
interior. To the exterior this gesture meant: “I am 
where I have always been,” and to the interior, it said 
the following: “My system is unsubstitutable.” And both 
affirmations have been clearly reiterated in many subse- 
quent official speeches and declarations. 


And this is only logical. If, thanks to external cir- 
cumstances, franquist Spain has received American aid 
without having been obliged to modify, in the slightest 
degree, the iron dictatorship under which the country 
has suffered for fifteen years, and if the signing of the 
pact was greeted as a triumph to that regime, then why 
should Franco change his tactics now? Why should 
he alter the practices which have reaped for him this 
double harvest: the inhuman silence of the Spanish 
masses, and the financial and military. aid of America? 

No, unfortunately, the pact will not have a humaniz- 
ing effect on the Spanish dictatorship. On the other 
hand, is is possible that the inflexible procedures of this 
dictatorship may give rise to unforeseen complications 
that have appeared, up to now, but as faint dots upon 
the horizon. For no matter how hard the American de- 
mocracy endeavors to justify this pact as an act of real- 
istic politics ,;we do not believe that it is able to reveal 
the guarantees which Franco should have given, and 
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which should be an essential feature of any act of so- 
called realistic politics. 

Spain is uncertainty and risk; no dictator can ever 
provide guarantees of stability nor of loyalty, for when 
the voice of the public is absent from the decisions of | 
their government, there is the ever-present danger that 
the force of the current may swerve the rudder to the. 
right or to the left, and a violent lurch might well lead 
to catastrophe. 

Iberica, therefore, redoubles its vigilance on Spain. 





British Labourites Refused Admission 
to Spain 


London, Jan. 5: Spanish authorities have refused en- 
try to two British Labor Party members, who had 
planned to visit Spain to investigate reports that Span- 
ish Socialists had been imprisoned without benefit of 
trial. 


Labor Party headquarters commented upon this as 
follows: “That the Spanish government should be 
afraid to admit two delegates of the Labor Party is: 
a grim comment on the condition of Spain under the. 
Franco regime. 


“The Labor Party will continue to exercise vigilance 
on behalf of Spanish Socialists, trade unionists and 
democrats who are attempting to assert their funda- 
mental rights.” 





Cruiser “Baltimore” Honors Two Visitors 


The Cruiser Baltimore, of the Sixth Fleet of the 
American navy, invited the public on board daily dur- 
ing its stay in the harbor of Palma de Mallorca. One 
day the public was not allowed to board the cruiser, 
whereas two boys, of fifteen and seventeen years, were 
received. A detachment of American sailors presented 
arms: the young visitors were Juan Carlos and Alfonso, 
sons of the heir to the throne of Spain, Don Juan de 
Bourbon. The Spanish press carried no mention of the 
incident, not even the monarchist ABC of Madrid. Sr. 
Luca de Tena, its editor, surely did not wish to risk 
being discharged again. 





No Spanish Mercury for the U.S. 


The U.S. bought no mercury from Spain during 
1953 because of the exorbitant price ($190 a flask, as 
opposed to N.Y.’s price of $165 a flask) being main-— 
tained by the Spanish mercury monopoly. Total Span- 
ish mercury output for 1953 was less than that of 
1952, inspite of the completion of a new distillation 
plant in Madrid in June, containing United States 
equipment. 














“IBERICA is published in this land of the 
free as a reminder that freedom is indivisible 
and tyranny contagious; and as a living token 
of the hope that the land of the free will not 
forsake the Spanish people in their struggle 


for freedom.”’ 
—SALVADOR DE MADARIAGA 





The next issue of Iberica will include articles by: 


ROBERT ALEXANDER 
ALBERT CAMUS 
JEAN CREACH 
SERRANO PONCELA 
FERNANDO VALERA 


and news from Spain. 
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